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The Tire-Cotton Situation 


A Comprehensive Review Following a Little Journey to New 


England Mills and Interviews with Some of the 


Leading Men in the Industry 


By Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D. 


NTIL a year or so ago the manufacturers of tire-cotton 
were concentrating their attention on the so-called 
“long staples:” Native Egyptian, American Egyptian, 


Peruvian Egyptian (Mit Afifi), and, to the limited extent per- 
mitted by its small and decreasing production, Sea-Island. 


Tire Cotton in the Boom Period 


In this boom period, with an increasing demand for tires 
as for commodities in general, increasing cost of raw products 
in manufacture did not deter the tire manufacturers trom 
buying these on a rising market, since in their optimism they 
thought that, if they waited to make their purchases when de- 
pression would occur, this might not come before their stocks 
were exhaused, when they would be compelled to pay exorbi- 
tant prices to renew them. Indeed, some industrial economists 
declared that it would be years, if ever, before raw materials 
dropped to pre-war prices. 

In 1919, when American Egyptian cotton was selling at an 
average price of $1.00 a pound, one great tire and rubber 
company to a large extent, and other such companies to a less 
degree, contracted with Arizona farmers to guarantee a min- 
imum of 60 cents a pound in purchase of their next crop. 
Even when over production was thus assured, and the resul- 
tant fall in price made inevitable, so great was the desire of 
the company leading in this practice to stock up on raw 
eotton for an anticipated increase in demand for tires at 
profitable prices, that it did not seize upon the opportunity 
afforded by railway freight congestion to escape from many 
of its obligations, but by heroic efforts, largely in the form of 
truck transportation, brought the cotton to the factories. In 
consequence of this policy, as well as of other optimistic prac- 
ices, it suffered most severely of the large companies in the 
resultant “slump.” Of its competitors the one that was least 
hurt, measured by the value of its securities, was a company 
that fortunately numbered among its directors the president 
of a great bank, national in its operations, who, fortified by 
the figures of the bank’s statistical department showing that 
raw products were heading for a fall, econvineed his colleagues 
of this faet, with the result that stocks contracted 
even on their way of delivery, were disposed of to less dis- 
cerning buyers, and that at a profit. 


tor, some 


After the Boom 


Now a pessimist has been defined as “a man who has just 
met an optimist.” In similar fashion we may say that a dis- 
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illusioned optimist, one who has suffered from his roseate 
expectations, and, as is always the case in business, who has 
caused others to suffer through their trust in his knowledge and 
judgment, becomes the most prudent of men. If it were not 
so business would never recover after depression. 

Accordingly the tire companies, in an humble and contrite 
spirit, determined upon rigid economy to restore their credit 
and their fortunes. The suffering stockholder came to the fore 
as the immediate object of consideration, whereas before it 
had been the prosperous buyer, who with a willingness to pay 
for good service, had many sellers competing for his favor by 
endeavoring to put the highest quality in every part of their 
products. 

Now in a complex manufacture like the tire the best quality 
in every raw material does not necessarily result in the most 
economie product. “The One-Hoss Shay,” as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ironically demonstrated in his poem with this title, 
is an ideal but not a practical attainment. In a tire as in a 
buggy no part can be equally durable with another, and both 
be of a quality to wear down to the last atom. As a matter 
of fact the carcass had been developed to a degree of unneces- 
sary quality, out'asting the tread, with a consequent increase 
of price of the tire without the addition of practical] service. 
This uneconomic. The public began to demand good 
serviceable tires that could be sold at reasonable prices, and, 
to satisfy them, the tire companies sought, by improvements 
in manufacture, to utilize cheaper raw materials, particularly 
rubber, and to increase the volume used of the cheaper 
materials over that of the dearer. Instead of seeking cottons 
with extra long staple, every increment in length of which 
added to the price, they turned to the medium staples, which, 
by changes in manufacture would admit of greater use of the 
cheaper materials, rubber and its compounds, and would thus 
be entirely adequate for the service required of the finished 
tire. By rendering tires cheaper, their replacement, when 
worn, by new ones would be made economic by saving heavy 
repair bills, such as for retreading, just as the cheap safety- 
razor blade, which can be thrown away when dulled, has 
proved an economy in expense, and, what is more important, 
in time, over the old-fashioned razor requiring stropping be- 
tore every use, and frequent sharpening. 


was 


Improvement in Manufacture 
The following paragraphs of a letter received in response 
to our inquiry from Robert W. Boys, agent of the Manhasset 
Co., fabrics and yarns, Putnam, Ct., 


Manufacturing tire 
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indicate the recent ine of de velopment in manutacture of 
tire otton 
JuLY 7, 1922 

| believe that the future of tire fabrics will run more to 
11/161 to 114 in. staple than to longer stay les. I beheve 
that the studies and experiments that have been conducted 
fro time to time vith twists have developed a varn and 
tabric that have a very great safety tactor even when made 
from this shorts cotton These experiments have also been 


conducted very thoroughly by the tire people. They are 


thev can make ust Aas crood a tire with less sley 


finding that 
between the 


rubber to get nm 
if they had their threads too 


in eord tabrie, allowine more 


threads, than vould hye the ease 


; 


ocretThet kor istare 
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identical with Inland Sea-Island. The plant, however, is 
earlier in vield, thereby escaping the main ravages of the 
ho!'l-weevil, and the bolls are nearly twice as large as those 
of the variety it is replacing, and they yield two and three 
much fiber. Although the Sea Island-Meade crop 
is of no present concern to manutacturers ot 
shou'd be a satistaction to them to know that the 
increase in time to considerable 
relieving the pressure of genera] manu- 


times as 
tire-cotton, it 
culture is 
assured, and will probably 
proportions, thereby 
facure on staples of a less length, so that these will command 
a reasonable price and be economic in tire-cotton manufacture. 


Native Egyptian Cottons 
still more briefly Sak, as it is 
called in the trade, had for 


Sakellaridis, or Sakel, or 





eord tabme up to 
the ust en has heer ria 
th 26 ende to the inch con 


sisting of 7.9/0) aL 


tencdene Vy seems to be runt ing 


about a thread 0 the mech, 


and. as rubber is : ood deal 


he por than cotton fabric, 


the practie has been followed 
very closely 

“Another great eeonomy ot 
recent vears has resulted from 
the very great elimination ot 
thre expensive operation ot 
combing in making tire tab 
ries Ten veul avo a great 
tire tabries 


while at the 


majority. of all 


+ Pwmmesy 
ae ee ee 


wert combed, 


present time I do not believe 
that 


cent of the tire 


above ten or fitteen per 
fabries coTnes 
This ol 


about i per 


through combers. 


eourse SHaVeECS 
cent in cotton, as we usually 
take out 15 per cent waste at 


The n, 


expense of the combing oper 


the comber too, the 


ation is saved.” 


Elimination of Sea-lsland 





Sen-Island cotton, with a 
staple attaining 1°, mnelhe 
had, even in the height of 


prosperity of tire manutac 
ture, been abandoned to other 


special manufactures in which 


its white color and high 
mechanical qualities vere 
particularly desirable Be 
sides, its annual vields had 
ilarmniinel) decreased, owin 


chietly to the ravages ot th 


boll-weevi!l, and, vial there 
vere stocks on hand, Tike 
prospect ol mabiit oO ob 
tain future supply caused 
its entire dismissal from con 
sideration ~ n rire eotton 
ie mH LOD, when about 125. CORD 
100 bales of Sea-Island were 
rrown oinmsth United States, the erop has si adi'vy and 
stee ply declined to 1920, when only about LS00 ba'es were pro 
duced In 1921 this arose to about 3.300 bales, but the increase 


! " " 
is largely due to including, in the ginning return to the Bu 


reau of the Census, Meade ¢ otton, a Variety developed in 1912 


1916 by the United States Department of Agriculture from a 


“long-staple” Upland cotton called the Black Rattler, which 


was comparatively free from fuzz, and so gave promise to 


become under a floss cotton which could 


seed selection purely 


be roller-ginned like Sea-Island, and so form a substitute for 


this 
alized 


waning lone-staple 


Mi ade 


These expectations were fully re- 


cotton for all industrial purposes is now 





SQUARE FABRIC 





WEAVE 


some years been the favorite 
cotton tor with 
tire manufacturers both in 
Great Britain and in Ameriea. 
Discovered by chance in 1904 
by Jean Sakellaridis, a cot- 
ton-grower in Egypt, it was 
not developed by him until 
1909. The cultivation of this 
fine silky white cotton rapidly 
superseded the tawny cottons 
of the Mit Afifi type, and by 
1916 its 
62 per cent of all cotton lands 
in Egypt. In 1920 this had 
risen 662% per cent. At first 
viewed with distrust by the 
conservative British spinners 
accustomed to Mit Afifi, it 
won its way into their mills 
by its evenness of staple (11% 
to 13 inches) and its admir- 
able spinning qualities, and 


cord-weave 


acreage comprised 


now commands a considerable 
premium in the Liverpool 
market over shorter staples. 
It is the favorite cotton tor 
spinning the finer counts used 
in laces and other’ fabries 
requiring both delicacy 
strength, and in all manu- 
facturing countries, European 
and American, it has 
used for spinning the eoarser 


and 


been 


counts used in the cord weave 
for automobile tires. It is 
also extensively employed for 
airvlane cloth. 

like 
Eevptian cot- 


However, every pre 
ceeding tavorite 
ton. after it reached its prime 
Sakel began to diminish con- 
siderablv in vield. owing to 
ravages of the pink hollworm, 
and to heecome somewhat im- 
paired in quality because of 
the deteriorating presence in 
the fields of a 
cotton called the Hindi Weed. 

Careful grading and other 
excellent export preparations have nevertheless kept it in the 
at the insistence of the British spinners. However, it 


Is deomed to give place in time to a new cotton ol 


devenerate 


market, 
more pro 
lifie vield, and probably with a shorter staple. 

As in the ease of Sea-Island an understudy was developed 
for Sakellaridis when the Egyptian growers found that its 
vield was waning. This was Pilion, a cotton of the same type, 
a creation in 1919-20 by Nicolas Parachimonas, a Greek growet 
of Cairo. It was very hardy, being earlier and more resistant 
to insect pests and diseases than Sakellaridis, and quite pro- 
lifie, giving under proper conditions or yield at ieast 40 per 
cent more than Sakel and a 15 to 20 per cent higher ginning 
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outturn. M. Parachimonas declared that it would satisfy at 
least SO per cent of the requirements for which Sakellaridis 
This percentage completely included tire-cotton, 
for it examined for this , New England 
manufacturer of tire-cotton and declared adequate for this. 
The British spinners fought the new cotton, largely because 


Vas used. 


was purpose bv a 


its staple (a “full quarter,” or 144 +) was less than Sakel’s. 


By the influence of the British cotton associations Pilion was 
officially discredited in Egypt, and this, combined with a dis- 
appointing crop of it in 1921, caused its cultivation to be 
entirely abandoned. 

It is to be hoped that Egypt will, with her political inde 
domination by Great 


from business 


} tree 
Britain save in the natural and legit'mate commercial influence 


vendence, become 
of this European country as a leading market for Egyptian 
products America could then compete on more equal terms 
vith Great Britain for Egyptian cotton, with improvement in 
shipping facilities getting her share of the finest grades, which 
now are largely absorbed by British mills. By her increasing 
volume of trade, both export and import, the United States 
would also exercise a growing influence over Egyptian agri- 
culture. This would undoubtedly be beneficial to the native 
cotton grower as well as to the foreign manutacturer. 

The development by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture of Meade cotton as a substitute for Sea-Island, with no 
opposition and some encouragement by the manufacturers, js 
in assurance of at least foresight in our governmental admin- 
istrative dealings specifically exclude 
action) with the cotton situation, which is in striking contrast 
with the subserviency of British administrative boards to the 
short-sighted demands of the cotton spinners. To illustrate 
conservative temper of these men, and their in- 
sistence on what the consider immediate benefit to themselves 
without regard to others and to themselves in the long run, a 
story, almost impossible of belief, vet true, may he told. 

Vhen Mit Afifi first 
‘otton unfamiliar to the buyers, these rejected it as discolored 
Not only were these so-called experts ignorant of 
botany but also ot geography, since even a schoolboy should 


(we Congressiona! 


the extreme 


came to Liverpool, being a tawny) 


by rain. 


know that Egypt is a rainless country. 

Sakel is at present used abroad, and, to a limited extent in 
Owing to the relatively 
price it has this 
cheaper cottons such as Egyptian Uppers. The favorite grade 

| cotton mills is No. 43, “fully vood 
With the tariff (7 cen‘s 
paid, the about 44 This at 
present appears to be too high for the mills, and little is being 


the United States, tor tire cords. hieh 


heen largely supplanted tor purpose by 


ot Sakel used by the tir 
fair,” of medium staple (1 7/16 in 
hovers cents. 


a pound) cost 


purchased. Running very evenly Sakel does not require the 
expensive manufacturing operation of combing. 

pers, the cottons from Upper Egypt, now consist largely 
recently developed by Nicolas Parach 
supplanted Ashmundi, the former 
around 31 cents a 
tire-cotton is 10, 
fair.” While 


much ot Uppe rs is not combed for cord weaves, to get a break 





vora, a variety 
which has rapidly 
crop ot that region. The price 
The number commonly 


“fully crood The staple Is about 1 3 


ranges 
pound used tor 


16 inches. 


near the streneth of carded Sak or carded Pima, this should 
he done The operation adds about 5 or 6 eents a pound to 
the cost of manufacture, there beng about 14 per cent, wast 


which sells for about one th’rd the price of spot cotton, which 
1922) is New York 
The cotton is not combed for a 


now (Julw 9, quoted on the market at 
)) 7 


It is a good strong fiber, well above the factor of safetv, the 


> cents square tabri 


fabric making a natural break at 385. It runs evenly and 
spins well. The manufactured fabric sells for around 65 
cents per the unit of 171 ounces. 


Peruvian Cottons 


There is little demand for Peruvians in the tire cotton mills 
of the United States, owing largely to the tariff, the Govern- 
ment authorities ruling at present that such importations are 
subject to duty. One importer of a large amount was assessed 
such a heavy sum, that he and others swore off from Peruvians 
while the ruling prevails. Prices on Peruvian Egyptian (Mit 
Afifi) are nomina!, with no interest shown. There is a slight 
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demand for native Peruvian (Tanguis) which is chietly for the 
smooth variety, since this is hard to get, the offerings being 
of the rough varieties. In the tire-cotton mills Peruvian Mit 
Afifi was fomerly a favorite for square fabric. 


American Egyptian 


American Egyptian, or Pima (for this variety is the only 
one now grown in Arizona) is the cotton tor the sake of which 
the Emergency Tariff was particularly laid on foreign 
petitors of American long-staples. The duty does not seem 
to have helped it much, the Arizona cotton growers claiming 
that this is due to the insufficiency of the tariff (7 cents a 
pound) to offset the great difference in labor cost between 


col 


cotton cultivation in the sparsely settled States where it is 
grown and that in Egypt, the ratio of wages being about 7 
to 1. The manufacturers declare that, owing to inferior grad- 
ing to Egyptian, Pima runs unevenly, with extra long fibers 
extending beyond the set of the rolls, and with short ones 
failing to make the span, thus requiring provoking care in 
manufacture. Then, too, this desert cotton is a great absorber 
of moisture, while that from the valley of the Nile owing to 
the care of the exporter, comes oversea in a condition of 
humidity ideal tor spinning. Accordingly its price on the 
about the amount of tariff instead of 
greater, than that of Sakel, with which, if properly graded 
and otherwise prepared for the mill it would compare favor- 
ably, possibly to its advantage, in intrinsie spinning qualities, 
such as length, strength, and elasticity of fiber, all admirably 
suiting it theoretically for tire-cotton, especially cord-weave. 


less, 


average is just 


To give an idea of the present situation of this cotton we 
quote from “News of the Cotton Mills” appearing in the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Sunday Standard, July 2, 1922: 

“Compared to Peelers and to foreign cotton, Pimas are 
extraordinarily cheap, and, to those mills that can use Pimas, 
it is believed that good bargains are available in this variety 
The demand for Pimas has been fairly broad, and 
Ones 


ot cotton. 
the prices on this variety have advanced a cent or more. 
are quoted trom 358 to 40 cents, twos from 37 to 38 with some 
lots sold at the latter price, and threes between °5 and 36 
cents. Some odd lots of twos were sold early in the week, 
however, at 34 to 35 cents, though these sales took place hefore 
A tew lots of ones of a staple length 


the last rise in P'mas. 
of five-eights or more to nine-sixteenths were quoted at 42 
eents. Like the other cotton sold at the present time, none 


} 


lots are Comparing the 


Pima sold on description 
with the 
three-eighth 


middling to 


of the 

prices oO! the longest 
finds that ddling 
Peelers are priced around 47 while strict 
the same leneth could hardly bh 


lengths of Peelers prices ol 


Pimas, one stmet m staple 
cents, 
good midd!'ing Peelers ot 


found at any price less than 50 cents.” 
Stocks of Pima and Egyptians 


in storage, due to the growers 
According 


There is much Pima cotton 
assisted by the banks, holding it for higher prices. 
to cotton statisticians the supply is sufficient at the 
rate of consumption, to last until June 1924. 

In Apri! 1922, the stock in mills was 17,924 bales, and that 
making a total of 84,461 bales The 
consumption for April 30, 1922, was 
29,028 bales. The imports of Egyptian cotton tor the same 
period were 142,714 bales, and the consumption was 43,540, 


present 


in storage was 63,537, 


Q months preceding 


leaving a stock on hand of 98,874 bales. 


Tariff on Long Staple 


In the pending Fordney Tariff Bill the 
cotton has been retained by the 
13, 1922, the schedule came up for dis- 
The tariff on long-stap'e 


7 per cent duty on 
long-stapl Senate Finance 
Committee. On July 
cussion on the floor of the Senate. 
having been originally proposed for the benefit of the cotton 
crowers in the Salt River Valley of Arizona and Imperial 
Valley of California, Senators Ashurst Cameron of the 
former state, and Johnson and Shortridge of the latter pro 
tested that the duty was not high enough, and sought to have 
it inereased to 15 cents a pound, or failing in this, to 10 cents. 
Both propositions were overwhelmingly defeated. In the de- 
bate on the question Senator Smith of South Carolina, arguing 


and 
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avainst the duty, declared that the W estern long staple did 
not come into competition ith the Egyptian cotton, and cited 
statistics to prove that in the period during which there were 
Egyptiar portations the price of the Arizona and 
California cotton, instead of increasing, as a matter of fact, 
went down price 
Senato SI ‘ Nol Carolina, who is recognized 
is a cotton expert, declared that with the continuance of the 
duty native Ke plian cotton ould finally hecome completely 
diverted to Great Britain, and, as certain high grade manu 
facturers require this cotton, that the British would monopoliz 
these in the markets of the orld, including the United States. 
\s reported in the New York Times there was a lively 
colloquy between Senator Ashurst and Senator Stanley of 
Kentucky The latter denounced the proposed duties as out 


t criminal, and said that the only result 
those 
part or in 


raveous, indeed, alm 


would be creatly to inerease the necessities of 


price ol 


which long-staple cottor ire the basis in whole. 


The Government, he aid, had taxed all the people ot the 
country to irrigate these Southwestern arid lands, and now 
those who were reaping the profit wanted to add an additional 


tax on the people to enhance their own profits. 
st, contended that the cotton planters of the 


paying back every cent paid by the Govern- 


and unjust 
Senator Ashu 
Far West wer 


ment to irrigate the Salt River and Imperial Valley, and that 


the hich duties asked were justified when the hich cost of 
production was taken into consideration. 
“Thies verv country in Arizona which you now denounce,” 


exclaimed Senator Ashurst, “purchased in 1920 a great many 


earloads of Kentucky products.” 


“What kind of earloads?” demanded Senator Watson of 
Indiana 
“Ah, that would be tellin’,” replied Stanley, and even the 


joined in the laughter that 


Senators 


California and Arizona 


follows ad 
{merican Merchants in Egypt 


New York 


commeree 1n 


Protest of 


An Egyptian corespondent of the Times has 


interviewed the international captains of Cairo 


and Alexandria on the effect of the Amenecan tariff on long 
staple In his report, published in the Times tor July 21, 
1922, he says: 

“American business men, with close knowledge of cotton- 


United States, point out that if the 
present temporary import duty on long staple cotton into the 
United States is incorporated permanently in the tariff 
thin end of the wedge which 


ypto- American commercial 


growing conditions in the 


new 
will constitute the 
will split Eg 
asunder. They point out that the fundamental fact in the case 
is not the protection needed for long staple eotton grown in 
the United States, but that th 
is inferior to Egyptian long staple and cannot replace Egyp- 
They say further 


legislation it 


ultimately relations 


American grown long staple 


tian in American manufacturing industries. 
that long staple must have as an inevitable 
corollary a tariff for short This 
American industries will be forced to use inferior cotton, 
notably for tires. Thus, while thousands of farmers, perhaps 
will gain a slight through the tariff, millions of 
farmers and business men generally in the United States will 
tires 


protec tion ofl 
protective staple cotton. 


means 
advantagt 


suffer disadvantage through having to use automobile 
and other cotton products which necessarily are inferior in 
quality to those at present in Or, if long staple cotton 
is prohibitively taxed while long staple products are allowed 
to enter the United States practically on a free trade basis, 
the American tire industry, for instance, is bound to be badly 
hit 

“However, even if the reaction in the United States were not 
serious, there are other important considerations requiring 
careful attention. It is necessary to recognize that the import 
duty on Egyptian cotton eventually means the elimination of 
Egyptian cotton from American industry. This indeed is the 
aim of the American cotton growers who are urging that the 
duty be made permanent. 

“Tf the duty is confirmed the first effect on American foreign 
commerce will be the loss of Egypt’s trade with America. Last 
Thus at a stroke of the 


use. 


year this amounted to $50,000,000. 
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for America more than 


American business 


pen American legislators will lose 
$50,000,000 annually just at a time when 
men now in Egypt are developing growing markets for Amer- 
ican America bars out Egyptian cotton, 
Egypt obviously will be seriously impoverished and American 
commercial pioneers in Egypt will have to retreat further. 

“If Egyptian cotton 1s unable to enter the United States 
there will be a substantial loss to the United States Shipping 
Board, whose ships now find profitable cargoes in the trans- 
porting of Egyptian cotton to American ports. Otherwise 
they would be empty on the homeward journeys. 

“It is estimated here that if tariff legislation drives Egyp- 
tian cotton from America the total to the United States 
will be more than $100,000,000 annually. 

America having capitu- 
If America makes 
permanent it is 


manufactures. If 


loss 


“Finally there is another aspect. 
lations in Egypt is safe from retaliation. 
the prohibitive tariff on Egyptian cotton 
tantamount to tying an opponent’s hands, then hitting him in 
the face. 

“In the foregoing only such arguments are given as are 
presented by American business men here who are willing to 
repeat them to any American authority. Other nationalities 
in business in Egypt go even further in their statements.” 

Use of Peeler as a Tire Cotton 

Checks thrown in the way of importation of Egyptian cot- 
ton, with resultant increase of price over that which would 
otherwise prevail, have already had an effect on the use of 
American Egyptian unforeseen by the promoters of the tariff. 
Manufacturers of tire-cotton have, as already indicated, re- 
sorted to Peeler rather than to Pima, with the result that the 
raw product of the United States cotton belt has increased 
in price to a point where Egyptian Uppers are replacing it. 
American Egyptian thus possesses two competitors as a tire 
cotton instead of one, one of them being in its own country, 
and nearer to the manufacturing district. The transportation 
cost from Arizona to New England is $250 for a car of 50 
uncompressed bales; the average transportation cost of Peeler 
from the cotton belt to the same mills is $150 for a ear ot 
65 compressed bales. There seems to be a prejudice against 
compressing Pima which is perhaps unfounded. One tire- 
cotton manufacturer told the writer that, while there was a 
little more trouble in bales breaking, the quality of the cotton 
was not materially impaired by compression. 

Peeler, while used extensively for cord-weave, is not greatly 
This is due to the great elasticity 
there is in the loosely from cotton 
manufactured. On eleven-ply square fabric, with the small 
amount of twist used necessitating high resilience in the fiber, 
Egyptian Uppers and Peruvians, being than 
Peeler, are preferred to it. 

The grade of Peeler that is popular with tire-cotton manu- 
facturers is middling (1 3/16 in. staple), costing around 37 
cents a pound. The tire manufacturer has an advantage over 
other manufacturers in that cotton is no 
detriment to his product, and he ean buy tinged Peeler at a 
deduction of from 2 to 3 cents a pound. 

Peeler should be combed tor cord-weave, thus adding trom 
5 to 6 cents a pound to the cost. Its strength is slightly less 
than that of Pima, the break being at 17 to 18 pounds for 


23/5/3 as against 20 to 21 for the carded Arizona cotton. 


desired for square fabric. 


woven cords whatever 


more elastic 


discoloration of 


The Future of Extra Long Staple 

The reader of this article will rightly infer from the faets 
presented, excluding the writer’s conclusions, that tire fabries 
will long continue to be made from the medium staples. There 
are, however, sufficient manufactures in which extra long staple 
is absolutely required to keep the best cottons in production. 
Even in Arizona, when the farmers are forced by the low 
price of Pima to diversified agriculture and an increased 
raising of live-stock, some long-staple cotton will continue te 
be raised, which, with the growth of population will in the 
aggregate amount to a considerable product. With improved 
methods of cultivation and preparation for the market, in 
which they should receive the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers, who should encourage them with premiums on the best 
product, the Arizona growers will undoubtedly realize a profit 
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on their cotton crop commensurate with their other agricultural 
returns. 

Pima, the great achievement of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and other high grade cottons, will not 
“perish from the earth,” tariff or no tariff, but, even if the 
manufacturer of tire-cotton should cease entirely to use them 
(which is not likely), they will remain to him as a potential 
reserve, limiting the price of medium grades to a reasonable 
return, under free competitive conditions, to the grower, and 
enabling the tire manufacturers to make a substantial product 
at a low cost to the consumer, and with reasonable profit to 
themselves on each transaction in a greatly increased sale. 


Canadian Rubber Industry Growing 


THAT the Canadian industry is inereasing in 

importance is evident from a comparison of pertinent 
statistics. In 1915 there were 15 plants engaged in the in- 
dustry; in 1919, 32, and in 1920, 35. Capital invested, which 
was $12,851,791 in 1915, wes $42,797,594 in 1919, and $58,- 
270,039 in 1920. Production rose from $14,393,181 in 1915 
to $55,122,857 in 1920, and in the same period the number 
of employes increased trom 4,046 to 15,313. Plants engaged 
in the industry are now located at Montreal, Toronto, Kiteh- 


rubber 


ener, Hamilton, Bowmanville, Guelph and other points. The 
opening ot the new Firestone plant at Hamilton in September 


will be an important acquistion. 

An export trade of considerable volume has been built up 
by Canada in all manner of rubber goods, which are going 
to the United Kingdom, United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, Guiana, France, Belgium, Argentina, West 
and East Indies, Cuba, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Japan, 
Brazil, India, Ceylon, South and West Africa and other 
countries. 

The total exports of rubber goods in 1921 amounted in value 
to $10,839,528, as compared with $10,069,963 in the previous 
year, and $5,629,590 in 1919. Pneumatic tires to the value 
of $8,191,151 left the Dominion in the fiscal year 1921, and 
boots and shoes to the extent of $1,524,969. Rubber hose 
exports accounted for $225,435, belting for $83,869, and 
clothing for $36,534. 

In spite of the growth of exports and the upbuilding of an 
efficient industry turning out almost every requisite of rubber 
fabrication, the importation of rubber goods continues to ex- 
ceed the exports, and the tendency is still for the former to rise. 


Rubber-Eating Bug in Singapore 

Here is a matter which seems to require the attention of an 
entomologist without delay, says the Straits Times. It was 
discovered recently that the cover of electric wiring in St. 
Peter’s Church, Singapore, had been attacked by some insect. 
On examination it was found that the cotton covering of the 
rubber insulation was perforated at short intervals by small 
bore holes and that the whole, practically, of the rubber in- 
terior had been removed, leaving the wires, of course, without 
insulation. The matter may be of some gravity. If a rubber- 
eating bug has appeared, the security of warehoused rubber 
may be in danger, and also if that bug is destroying insulation 
there may be risks from electric installations hitherto un- 
dreamed of. So far, we understand, no trace of the attacking 
insect has been found, but it seems necessary to lose no time 
in capturing specimens, and ascertaining what measures, if 
any, will discourage its favor for a rubber diet. 


Rubber from Milk-Weed 


Agricultural Commissioner John Doelle, of Michigan, has 
an idea that crude rubber may be obtained from the ordinary 
milk-weed plant which grows wild in that state. 

“The milk-weed is a plant of no present value”, he said 
recently. “But it must be remembered that this lowly plant 
has a rubber content that varies from one-half to as high as 
six per cent. Suppose we were to select only the high-yield- 
ing milk-weeds, propagate and improve upon them. What 
then? Rubber produced in Michigan.” 
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British Paper Mills Testing Kaye Process 


W* understand that Frederick Kaye has now 

patent grants for his process covering the use of latex 
in papermaking in Great Britain, Canada, United States, 
France and Germany. The process is undergoing commercial 
tests in more than twenty mills in England and Scotland, 
the general practice being to make test runs of halt-ton te 
more, says the Jndia-Rubber Journal, London, 


received 


one ton or 
Thé different mills have different aims and purposes for the 
paper, and there is, therefore, likely to be a certain degree 
of reticence with regard to the results obtained, but it is 
noteworthy that several mills have called for large supplies 
of latex, the lack of which has hitherto somewhat delayed 
developments. A fresh consignment of latex which has just 
arrived in London will enable these requirements to be met. 

Moreover, a shipment of 500 gallons has been dispatched 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, U. S. A., to be distributed to American mills for 
preliminary experiments. We gather that the American 
paper industry is showing itself keenly interested in the new 
development and apart from the above shipment which rep- 
resents only half the quantity asked for, 120 gallons have 
been shipped direct to one big mill as part of 1,000 gallons 
on order. Dutch, French and Spanish papermakers have 
also taken quantities of latex for preliminary experimental 
work. A syndicate is now being formed to develop the pro- 
cess by further experimentation, to organize the importation 
of latex, and to take over and assign the foreign patent rights. 

We are glad to record these encouraging signs regarding 
a development from which so much is hoped. The adapta- 
bility of the papermaking machine for turning out various 
classes of material apart from ordinary papers is great, and 
should be taken into account in this connection. 


British Rubber Heels Popular in France 


Aceording to a commercial report rubber heels now enjoy 
an extensive sale in France, though this market was com- 
paratively slow in developing. The Wood-Milne heel, a 
British product, is the leader in popularity; well-known 
French makers include L’Aigle, Viator, Maxim, Fiaxator, and 
Welleome. The preference has hitherto been for the round 
heels (talons tournants), but the shaped heel is making its 
way. In this class Phillips’ “President” has been introduced 
to retail at 2 franes per pair (men’s) and 1.50 franes (wo- 
men’s). Cobblers buy the round heels at from 3 to 10 franes 
per dozen, according to quality, and the shaped at 3 to 8 
franes for women’s sizes and 9 to 18 franes per dozen for 
men’s sizes, less a discount of 15 to 20 per cent. The retail 
price of French-manufactured rubber heels averages 2 frances, 
but very cheap lines can be found at less than 1 frane. 
British heels sold in France average 3 franes and American 
heels 6 franes per pair. March 28, 1921, German 
products have been subjected to the new French general tariff, 
the rates being 300 per cent higher than those of the former 
general tariff. German heels are therefore handicapped. 
Inquiries in the trade reveal the fact that there are no German 
firms selling rubber soles and heels direct to France at this 
time. It is stated that some German heels are being offered 
through the intermediary of Rumanian and Czecho-Slovakian 
firms, but the quantity is very small. 


Since 


Use of Carbon Black in Paint 


Carbon black is coming into extensive use in paints, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. It has a higher tinting 
strength than any other black; a given weight will obscure a 
greater area of surface. Carbon black is acknowledged super- 
ior for varnishes and enamels. It is much used in making 
black and gray paints for general purposes. The United 
States War Department requires the use of carbon black in 
black enamels and in various black and gray paints. Some 
authorities consider lampblack superior to carbon black and 
it is probably true that in certain gray tints lampblack is 
superior on account of its bluish-gray tones. 
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Removal of \ ulcanized (Coods from the Mould 


An invention by 17 Southgate, Devizes, Wilts, 
England (Patent 169,525) deseribes a method of removing 
mould by temporarily stretching 
whose 


Sloper, 


vuleanized goods from the 
by enclosing the 
effects a seal 
partial vacuum, in the chamber, so that part of the goods 
within the chamber is flexed away from the mould to destroy 
the adhesion thereto, and to temporarily stretch the article 
prior to complete removal from the mould. 

The shell which is open on 
that side intended to be toward the goods when in use, and 
preferably of 
with the 


goods in a vacuum-chamber edge 


with the goods, and then creating a vacuum, or 


vacuum-chamber comprises a 
having a surrounding inwardly directed lip, 
flexible material to and effect a 
goods when the chamber is in position for use. 

Where the apparatus is intended for use in the manufacture 
of tire bands or parts, the chamber takes the form of a ecylin- 


bear against seal 


drical sleeve which is of greater internal diameter than the 
external diameter of the tire band, this sleeve having in- 
wardly directed flexible edges composed, tor example, ot 


rubber. In using this apparatus as applied to the removal 
of tire bands from their moulds, the wrapping round the tire 


band in the mould is first removed, the band is more or less 
unstuck from the mould by the usual methods, and then the 
vacuum chamber brought into position, so that it surrounds 
the tire band he flexible ip at each edge of the vacuum 
chamber is brought into contact ith opposite edges of the 
tire band to effeet a se therewt! ind ther the air is ex 
tracted from the interior of the vacuum-chamber by an ai 
pump connected thereto, so that the hand or the central portion 
of the band 1s flexed a from the mould, whereupon the 
removal ot he band reatly tacilitated 

It ill be understood that the funetion of the vaeuum 
chamber is to cause ( rrounding air to expand or foree¢ 
the artiel ny trol the mould Opposition to the tension 
due to the tabme and Dbel1 the artiel It is said to be 
found in practice that by this means much larger and stronger 

ticles can be sue removed trom moulds than ean be 
dealt with by the usua ethods 


Obviously, the vacuum-chamber may be variously shaped 
feature being that it 


so constructed that it effects a seal with the goods to 


according to requirements, the essential 
shall he 
be removed, so that the portion lying within the chamber ean 
be flexed away from the mould by atmospheric pressure. 

The flexible lips to the sleeve-shaped mould may be formed 
by rubber diameter than that 
of the sleeve then stretched on to the edges of the sleeve 
such overlapping portion 
the 
between the flexible lips of the vaeuum-chamber and the edges 
of the tire band may be effected by lifting the edges of the 
tire bands slightly, by and tucking the 
flexible lips beneath 


bands, moulded to a smaller 


and 
with part of each band overlapping; 


will have a permanent inward set. In some eases seal 


mechanical means, 


Acceleration of the Vulcanization of Rubber 


Paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline has been used heretofore as an 
accelerator of the vuleanization of rubber When this sub- 
stance is dissolved in water or in a non aqueous solvent to give 


a neutral solutior for this purpose any inactive organie sol 


vent may be used, such as benzol—the aniline derivative will 
react with hydrogen sulphide to produce a compound which 
has strong basic properties and which forms a valuable ae 


celerator for .vuleanization This is the subject-matter of 
United States Patent No. 1,400,717. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 


which is assigned to the 


About 


The method of making this compound is as follows. 


are dissolved in 
into 


f the paranitroso-dimethvlanline 


water, 


150 
henzol o1 and hydrogen sulphide is 
dissolved by the solution at any temperature up to the boiling 
The green color of the 


part = ¢ 


and 


passed 
point until no more will be absorbed. 
aniline compound disappears and there is produced a_ base 
which is dark in color and often of a tarry consistency. The 
A small per- 
one halt 
and the whole is 


solution is evaporated and the base is recovered. 
centage of this is added to the about 
to two per cent ol the weight of the latter 
then heated vuleanizing agent in the usual manner to 
effect vuleanization. The base exerts a marked beneficial in- 
fluence on the vulcanizing process, giving a product of superior 


base rubber 


with a 


quality 
Vuleanizing Joints of Automobile Tubes 


In British Patent No. 174,038 there is described a vuleanizer 
which is particularly useful in vuleanizing the joints of rubber 
tires. The mandrel comprises a hollow cylinder which has 
double walls, enclosing a steam space and provided with a 
longitudinal slot closed by a removable bar which fits in such 
a manner that the outer surface is flush with the surface of 
the cylinder. The tube that is to be vulcanized is passed 
through this slot, which is then closed and inflated so that it 
may be forced back over the end of the mandrel, bringing the 
joint into contact with its surface. After deflation the tube 
clings to the surface of the mandrel, which is slightly larger 
in diameter than the uninflated tube, but additional clamping 
may be used. Removal of the finished tube from the 
is effected by inflating it again. 


means 
mandrel 


Golf Balls 


United States Patent No. 1,405,845, ass 
is concerned with the process of manutacturing 
To obtain an unusually tough but 
and 


shaped 


red to the B. F. 


Goodri h CO. 


fle xible cover, 


ot colt ha Is. 


the ordinary centet composed ot a eore tensely wound 


thread is covered with portions of 


balata or gutta percha together with 


rubbe r tape oO! 
cover-stock consisting ot 
a small pereentage of rubber. This cover is vuleanized on the 
ball by the admixture of small quantities of sulphur 


The V ul- 


rubber 
as zine ethylxanthogenat« 


eleratot sue] 
accon plished at a temperature ol 220 ¢ 
thus injury to the rubber The 
zation takes place in a mould. The rubber con position contains 


balata, 10 parts of rubber, 10 parts of 


and an ace 
j 


1egTees F, 


vuleani- 


ceanization 1s 
voiding any tape. 


i) parts of zine oxide, 


2 parts of sulphur and 3 parts of zine ethylxanthogenate. 
The ball is removed from the mould betore vuleanization 1s 
complete and dipped into a one per cent solution of sulphur 


( hloride. 


of Rubber Soles 


The Glueing 


; 


The best method of nxing rubber soles on to leathe1 
For this purpose, 


consists 


in utilizing a solution of rubber in gasoline. 


one part of para rubber is dissolved in seven parts of gasoline. 
The leather is first roughed over with 
a rasp or coarse sand-paper and then it is washed in benzene 
are 


well cleaned and then 


or gasoline. Three applications of the rubber solution 
made, each applheation of the cement being allowed to dry 
before the next is applied. Finally the rubber sole, which has 
heen impregnated with the solution as well, is pressed on to 
the leather. A few nails are then driven through the rubber 
sole to make doubly sure that it is well fastened to the leather. 
Very often celluloid eements—that is celluloid dissolved in 
acetone or gutta-percha cements, preferably mixed with a 
little balata rubber, which increases the tenacity of adherence, 

are used. These two cements have one serious disadvantage 
in common, namely that they dry too rapidly, which neces- 
a hot 


sitates the use of press. 
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Scientific Management for Rubber 
Manufacturers 


Organization 


This, the Third Article of the Series, Which Began in the June 10th 
Issue, Deals with Another Important Consideration 


By Alfred Baruch 


Consulting Industrial Engineer, New York 


T is the privilege of any company, not matter how small, 
to believe that it is destined to grow into the largest 
rubber manutacturing establishment in the world. Start- 

ing with this assumption it is necessary to lay the foundation 
at the very start for an organization that is flexible and easily 
expanded. Experience must be recorded and properly ana- 
lyzed. Conclusions drawn from this analysis must become the 
basis for all future policies. Machinery, men, and materials 
must be used at all times to obtain the maximum results with 
the minimum of effort. Many an enterprise has failed because, 
having grown beyond expectations, the old staff could neither 
be taught new methods nor fired. 

Sound organization will prevent many evils. It requires 
careful planning in advance and must never be allowed to 
just grow. Therefore, a consideration of the various plans ol 
organization actually in use today and the relative merits of 
each one is ot the utmost importance. 

In addition to any incentive that may be derived from mere 
size and power, it is an actual fact that the cost of production 
for tires and tubes decreases as more units per machine are 
produced. This tact has been so thoroughly established that 
it is very natural for every manufacturer of rubber products 
to attempt to expand constantly. 

Hlowever, unsystematic expansion presents certain difficul- 
ties. The shop foreman who has no difficulty in keeping the 
men busy and at the same time fulfilling the demands made 
on him by the sales department, soon finds that his troubles 
are multiplied. With the increase in production, the pur- 
chasing of material becomes a problem that requires deep 
study. Purchasing !n large quantities will bring savings only 
when the market is thoroughly understood. This requires 
time and study. Purchased material can no longer be stored 
in any available vacant place. It is natural that the volume 
of raw material on hand should increase with the increase of 
production. This introduces a whole new set of problems 
that have to do with rubber as it is affected by weather con- 
ditions and by aging, with the proper accounting of the 
material used, with adequate supply of material for the var- 
ious machines when they need it, ete. Work must be planned 
for the men so that there are no delays. Their efforts must 
be inspected at every stage of production so as to avoid having 
to serap tires and tubes after the final eure when they shou'd 
have been eliminated from production at the very beginning. 

Another group of difficulties has to do with the men them 
selves. Foremen who are quite able to cope with the simple 
problems of the small shop are quite often not able to keep 
pace with the expansion. The field of supervision becomes 
enlarged and it is soon impossible for the foreman to inspect 
personally all of the work. Specifications must be written and 
standards set up. 

Thus, it becomes apparent that as the plant increases in 
size the need for recorded data and experience for the proper 
co-ordination of the various functions increases accordingly. 
With greater size the management gets further and further 
away from the details of production and in order to maintain 
control it is necessary to have a carefully dev’sed mechanism 
whieh will solve current problems as efficiently as in former 
days, but which does not eneumber the personnel to such an 
extent that actual production capacity is impaired. 


The only solution for all this is to develop a strong organ- 
ization along modern, scientific lines. In the final analysis 
great reliance must be placed on the men themselves. No 
matter how modern and effective the machinery is, no matter 
how new the building and general equipment, unless these tools 
of production are in the hands of capable men who are given 
freedom to develop according to their ability, it will not sue 
ceed, This end can be achieved by adopting a type of organ 
ization that will eliminate as much of the friction as is possible 
in a large factory. It is advisable, therefore, to stop at this 
time and consider the various types now in use. 


Straight Line Organization 


Before the modern stock corporation became general, it was 
customary tor one man to own the shop. He was the boss 
and was supreme in his own territory. He was usually a man 
who had risen from the ranks and who knew his business 
thoroughly as it was known in those days. He was complete 
master and his word was law. A superintendent or general 
foreman took his instructions from him and in turn had com- 
plete authority over the foremen who directed the various 
sections of the business. The complications of modern busi- 
ness had not vet made their appearance. 

This is known as the Straight Line type of organization. 
It is still the prevailing type in most of the smaller shops. 
Among the advantages may be numbered the fact that the 
lines of authority were clearly defined. They passed in a 
straight line from superior to subordinate and therefore made 
for a high degree of efficiency. The men get all of their in- 
structions from the foremen by whom they were hired. All 
tests of their efforts and inspections are made by the same 
foreman. 

With authority so clearly established the responsibility was 
easily placed. It was not possible to put the blame for failure 
on anyone else because there was no one else who could have 
possibly done the same work. 

Natural as this type or organization was, however, it soon 
began to develop complications which made it highly unsat 
isfactory. In the first place there is a great tendency in this 
method to build around the strong individual in the shop. A 
foreman will hold his position by virtue of his ability to com 
mand men rather than because of his thorough knowledge 
of the subject. Since there was no recorded information as 
to past experience or practice, these men soon learned the 
advantage of carrying this information in their heads. This 
made them indispensable to the company they were working 
for. 

Such a condition is highly undesirable because it makes 
the shop owner dependent upon the strong foreman. It 
causes the weaker individual to eater to the likes and dis 
likes of their superiors rather than to serve the best interests 
of the company. Consequently, whenever one of these strong 
foremen have to be removed it was usually necessary to send a 
host of satelites with him, since these people have learned 
the one-man way of doing work and ean not change it. 

Where such complications as the above do not develop the 
strai¢ht line organization burdens the foreman with all of the 
new jobs that come along. Take purchasing for example 
when the market was limited and the varieties of rubber few 
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oO} dey oreme ( 0 hor ould dd es tor unsatistactor he conditions 
‘ ‘ ‘ eo , ‘ | ( i he hiel undesirable in the rubber industt 
thi ! vorkme ‘ ‘ notorious tor its hig wo? n-ovel 
rie i re< ‘ he ( f ‘ th the tunctional sVstel ( ( tol Is 
! ‘ \ hig Oo t < . t hie ssumption that the prod ‘ orket 
al ‘ ‘ I ell ‘ ‘ oe ¢ Sef industrial inefficiet or 1 ! e tl 
( ie ~ r ( sible tor 1f. The \ ! ~ ( ( det iiled 
| ‘ ete charee « strnuetre cle rns tor orkmen. <4 ‘ e schemes 
‘ re ! tk r ! | e af eCLOTeE* re brought out ( e vik ( 
1 } . h,] +} 
ct ( ‘ ! pe ~¢ 1) ‘ ( V impossipie 0 Ihe oO 10 ol 
u { Y rr «t oO e 10 r to misunderstand his directive licht o 
t ‘ ( ! i der n eq ‘ Supervision more rece studies of industi i! robl . t! ssul pt 
I} ’ e charge ¢ nstructior tf has heen proved to be talse Most of the sou ( ndustria 
‘ bicl ( ! | develop re orkmel until me i¢ etors ovel wl eh the orKers |! e no cor 
tive ry ( ( ( ‘ aut It ould tro ! hile he s not at I COnCE ( | ! . etors 
re | | ( en o1 } ( ecite cle er Ipment, produet. 1 nning ad ( oO! The 
{ } @ ¢ e 4 ‘ ple he « ence rool ‘ S tion ¢ e oI ! ation problet then is not ft ry found 
vile letel e 1 hye plies heet of rubber is to h level ! method which removes eho. r selector 
be rm nm « o) the required nd ny nstruc ror t rie nd simplv makes hy ) ie devi 
tior to « rere ‘ } ur rol the establshed ru‘ hae responds to the various pust buttons pressed by the 
would ve ‘ 1] vine } 1 ther eq porrie remel 
; ] ] ; y} ] 
proper 4 1) ’ row instructed = 4) ha? oO ao 
Line and Staff Svstem 
fhe worl el ti i¢ ne supervisiol oT production 
fore) n. whose dut t e that the met d the machines There is still another possibility. It 1s obvious that in order 
! 1 ; ‘ ¢ | VW ‘ 
re kept busv and tl he schedules are met After the wor ti enn he best in oreanization, if is necessam o take what 
] } 1 Tt ; 
is completed the mx hecome responsible to the Inspector Is goo rol both of the above methods The resu of this 
Toremal th est thre products nd cetermine vhether ol Corl bu T1or i> rhe and stall type of organizavol IS @X- 
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and the navy. I wish to take this 
opportunity to clear up a misunderstanding which has arisen 
regard to the organization. In the 
minds of many men it is elosely with the straight 


emplified by the army 


with military type of 
identified 
line system, which is entirely erroneous. 

staff in military organization came 


The introduction of a ‘ 
fun powde r were used. A 


about the same time that guns and 
specialist whose duty it was to provide the best in ordnance, 
munitions, and supplies, has been one of the essential features 
Plan 


the campaign of battle in advance is another character- 


of the military type of organization, for a long time. 
ning 
istic. Thus it may be seen that the military organization does 
not proceed in a straight line but rather depends very largely 
on the opmions and advice of experts. 

The philosophy behind the military this: 
that one man shall have complete authority over and complete 

for the which he Under this 
n is furnished with the best information availeble 
leaves the final ae 


him. The 


organization 1s 


responsibility unit commands. 


rie thod a ma 


based on exhaustive secientifie research but 


cision as to the course of action to pursue to 


nulitary system, in principle, never excuses a man for failure 
to carry out Ins task. He is not permitted to offer the plea 
that subordinates under his command failed to carry out their 


instructions or provided him with the wrong information. He 
may deal with these men later himself or he may place formal 
charges against them so that the Vv can be punished for their 
errors, but he himself must take the full responsibility for the 
results. 

This is undoubtedly the most effective system of organi 
world has had more experience in fighting than 
any other single activity. It is natural, therefore, 
should be the efficient ot 


is stripped of emotion and sentiment and is 


ZATION The 
il probably 


that the m itary 
all types. It 


organization most 


based entir« ly on the principle that one man in command of 


one unit should have complete authority and complete re- 


sponsibility. 


The large successful industrial enterprises of today hav 
established the wisdom of this arrangement bevond doubt. A 
stall of experts Is emploved to develop the necessary data 


which will enable the production superintendent to arrive at 


an intelligent decision based upon all the available facts; but 


it does not rob the production Sup rintendent of the authority 


t decision nor of the responsibility for its results. 


oO ake | Is 


In order to demonstrate how far military men have carried 


principle ot line and staff organization the following 


out the 


division. 


Outline is given of the organization of an army 
(I) Commanding General 
A. Cmet of Staittl 
Adjutant 
it Judo Advoeate 
¢ Field Clerks 
d Cleneal Staff and Personne 
1. G-1 Supphes and munitions 
2, G-2 Intelligence ot the enemy 
 G-3 Operation (a) Infantry (b) Artillery,  (« 


Other units 
i. G-4 


ination of 


Reeords. 


vs very clearly the prineipl 


this svat are sho 
must he completely re sponsible 
The Con 


stall in issuing 


Indieatec hetore tha one man 


and have con plete authoritv over his command 


through his Chef of 


hoth Tor 


manding General acts 


Instructions and orde rs, operations and tor eare 


of troops. The Chef Staff has as his assistants the Ad 
ifant t} roucn whose omee all orders or 7 strneTvTions PASS, and 


\dvoeate who handles all matters oe rtaining to 


The division 1s 


the Judge 


discipline then separated into four units 


which take their instructions from the Chief of Staff, who 
in turn takes his orders from the Commanding General. These 
four units are indieated in the outline and show verv eclearl 


the extent to which the division of labor is carried on in army 
The operation unit is divided into brigades of infantry 
turn are sub-divided in the 


have their supply officer, 


units. 
and artillery, 


same wavy as 


regiments in 


that is, 


whose 


above. thev 


intelligence officer, regimental adjutant, and then the various 


operating units. 


The line and staff organization for a rubber factory would 
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An ideal organization would 
about the tollowing manner. 


varallel he above very closely. 
ppear j 
Line and Staff Organization for Rubber Factories 

A general manager would be in charge of the entire factory. 
Ile is the plants ot 
moderate size the general manager over 
the financial and _ selling 
the active direction ot production would have to be delegated 
title is that of production manager. 
The production manager has entire charge of the factory and 


sometimes called works manager. In 
exercises supervision 
organizations as well. Therefore, 


to another man whose 
is responsible only to the general manager, who in turn must 
assume responsibility for the results. The production manage 
is assisted in his work of directing the operation of the factory 
by two stafi departments. One may be called the efficiency 
chet function is to 


records and set up production standards. 


department, whose gather production 
The second is the 
cost department, which works ver\ closely with the above and 
is the chief measure of production efficieney and the divining 
rod tor the wasteful methods which should be eliminated. The 
above two de partments may be called the personal staff of the 
The actual operation of the factory un 
the 
service department in charge of a service superintendent, and 
a production super- 


production manager. 
der the production manager is divided into two sections, 
a production department in charge of 
intendent. The service department should be made as follows: 
SECTION I—SERVICE SUPERINTENDENT 
1. Purchasing department. The duties of the purchasing 
department are to study the market, make best purchases 
possible, follow up orders and see that they are delivered 
promptly or in sufficient time to avoid any 
and to notify the production department of the 
arrival of material or else of whatever disposition of or 


production 


delavs, 


der has been made. 
2. Product This 
writes all specifications and makes changes from time to 


enqmeertud, develops and 


departme nt 


time as they are needed. This departme nt also tests both 

raw materials and finished products constantly so as to 

see that the highest productions standards are maintained 

and experiments with competitive products to see what 

advantage can be gained by employing different methods 

or different materials. This department specifies the com- 
pounding of rubber and its treatment all the way through 
the plant. 

%. Warintenance. hie@ht, 
heat and power tor the building and provide for all sate 
euards required by law, 

It would keep the building and equipment in 


This department would develop the 


protection against fire, sanitation, 
and so on. 
a state ot rood repair, and be in charge ot the fire ex 
tinguishing apparatus and the dispensary. 

1 Plannina fment, This department 


study ot 


denar would make 


production requirements and issu production 
orders accordingly. It would plan and schedule the work 
and collect the data 


turned over to tl 


summarized, 
The 


routing 


vhich when properly 


must be efficieney division. 


it’ 
planning department would have charge of all 


and must pass on all plans for expansion and for re 
machinery and equipment. It would 
with the 


determining methods of procedure in man- 


arrangement ot 


work in conjunction product engineering de- 
partment in 
utacturing. 
This department would em 
vacancies and keep the production 
Besides, it 


5. Emploument depertment 


ploy all men, fill all 
department supplied with the men it needs. 
keep the records of each man emploved and de 
line for 


would 


records whenever he 1s in 


term*ne through the 
promotion. 
SECTION TI 


would 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 


This man have under his control the following de- 
partments: 

a Dispatch wo. 

schedules from the planning department and then proceed 

to put them in foree, making only such changes as ex 


The dispatchers must get the material 


Dispatchers would receive the production 


pedieney dictates. 
from the stores and deliver it to the machines and then 


Cantimued ¢ pade 1f 








Views of American Crude Rubber Importer 


on Production and Price Situation 


George H. Carnahan, President of Intercontinental Rubber Company, 
\ew York, Declares American Rubber Manufacturers Prefer to Pay 
Higher Prices and See the Plantation Industry Stabilized 


N Thue R REE \ ‘ lune 25, 1922. there 
| in tull the address ot D. F. L. Zorn to a public meeting 
held under the f the Rubber Shareholders’ As 
ociation in London on May 25 last Mr. Zorn then outlined a 
industry , Which seemed to 
ries ith much favor influential British Now 
George H. Carnahan, president of the Intereontinental Rub- 
ber Company, Ne York in 


was published 


eonstructive poll tor the rubber 


leaders. 


Tron 


porters of and dealers in crude 


rubber, ti vritten a letter on the same subject of co operation 
and price stabilization which, according to Arthur Shepard, 
has evoked the most cordial appreciation in rubber circles 
n London It | been circulated to the coune llors of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, was printed in extenso by the 
Finan r, and a uded to at the annual meeting of th 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates, when Mr. Carnahan’s proposals 
ere most heartily welcomed.” 

Che letter i addressed to the editor of the Malayan Tin 
t Rubber J ri and was as follows: 


illezged ( onspiracy 


[ have been an interested reader of your valuable journal 
for a number of vea and usually find myself in thorough 
accord with your progressive ideas on the very important 
subject of supplying the world with crude rubber. 


Recently, however, vou have shown a disposition to misjudge 


the good business sense of the American rubber manufacturer, 
which must be the result of a serious misapprehension. In 
effect, you accuse him of having conspired with others to de 
press the market and to continue the ruinous price levels that 


have now prevailed for over a year, and you picture him in 


the role of a eat playing with a plantation mouse. 


Producers Responsible 


Che American rubber manufacturer is certainly not actuated 
by altruistic motives, no 


ined to cor 


when purchasing crude 
ider the 
group, the 


supplies, 
Also, 


principal manutacturers 


Is the me plantation stockholder. 


may be true that, 


are quite capable conspiring to any end that may inerease 
their stockholders’ rront but in order to meet the ever-1n- 
creasing competiton trom the small army of manufacturers 
seattered throughout the United States, every concern will 
quite naurally buy at the lowest obtainable price. This price 
is manifestly made by the producer and not by the consumer. 
America, ineludi ( d hsorbs approximate ly 70 per cent 
lie orld d ubber, but American capital 

do not tf present o«tu re cent ot the erude rubber that 

al ll i 
St:bility lersus Temporary Gain 

lt vour produe‘ng companies persist in dumping more rub 
her on the market than the world can digest, you should not 
blame the Americar haser for simply meeting your market 
prices Liter: , he | done nothing else for vears, but | 
ul 1 position te re ou that the heads of the larger 
(merical panies are much more coneerned 
hont iheral and «tens ipplv of erude rubber at reasonable 
prices t mporary supply at prices which 
thev kno 7 ar bel the real cost of production, and a 
continuance of hich they tear will jeopardize an adequat: 
future supniv at anv pric In other words, they would pre- 
er to have all |} s. per pound todav with the assur 
nee That wl | ( rye easonably stabil red, as against 


with 


business 


tew henee 
again going to perhaps lis. This is simply 
sense, and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, the 
rubber manutacturer credited with 
it. His real concern (and this is what keeps him 


risking a demoralized market a years prices 


ore od 
American should be 
possessing 
awake at night) is to prevent his competitors from contracting 
for supplies of long staple fabrie and crude rubber at a lower 
average price than he has foresight or credit to secure, and, 
as you are doubtless aware, the former is of more importance 
than the latter in the industry as a whole. Incidentally, the 
British Empire controls the pr-neipal 
staple cotton. 


also supply of long 


Cut-Throat Policy Condemned 


Finally, the American manufacturer has sense enough to 
know that in the long run basic commodities, such 
rubber, must bring an average price which is sufficiently above 


the 


as erude 


the actual cost of production to adequately remunerate 
capital and brains employed. In the 
he knows that his eustomers will finally be called upon to pay 


70 per cent of any capital losses that the industry may now 


ease of crude rubber 


suffer as a result of young plantations being allowed to go 
back to jung. through the unrestricted operation ol the law ot 
the survival of the fittest; this because he will have to bid for 
the capital that will ultimately be required to replace such 
areas, his bid being tendered in the form of 


prices to attract 


the necessary capital. Therefore, as a pract*cal proposition of 
economies, he would prefer to see stabilization through Gov- 
ernmental action or through voluntary restriction instead of a 
continuance of present cut-throat policies. 

In any ease, responsibility for present deplorable conditions 
and a continuance thereof rests upon the producers and upon 
the two whose citizens hold 90 cent of all 
rubber plantation securities. 

Grorce H. CarRNAnNAN. 


Governments per 


President, Intercontinental Rubber Company, and sub- 
sidiaries. (Not connected with the Continental Rub- 
ber Company, of Germany.) 


Battery Boxes of New Rubber Compound 


Two rubber factories, one at other 
the Miller plant at Akron, Ohio, are now producing storage 


rubhe r compound 


Indianapolis and the 


battery boxes made in one piece of a new 
the formula of which is Brittleness and inability to 
stand freezing, both of hard 
rubber battery containers in the past, are si id to be overcome 
and 
iminated, 


secret. 


which have militated against 


in the new product, as are cracks, pin-holes, blow-holes, 
other forms of leakage. The use ot 


and the new box is reported to be both acid and water proof. 


jars has been ¢ 


The essential difference between this box and the hard rub 
ber batte ry box of the past is the fact that the new 
and over ap 


product is 
built up by hand, laminating each piece of rubber 
ping each piece at the corners The hox 
extremely high pressure. It is thought that this storage battery 


is then cured under 


box, in one unit, to which no name has as yet been given, will 
come into general use because of its decided superiority to the 
old wooden battery box requiring jars and to hard rubber or 
Bakelite is too costly to use such a 


vuleanite boxes. tor 


purpose. 


1s 








Printing with “Rubberoes” Instead of “‘Stereos’ 


4 IIE intention of this article is briefly to review certain 
processes of printing, to consider how tar rubber could 


be substituted for the materials now used, the changes 
plant that would be necessary, and the gains likely to 
acerue trom the change, and to state something of what has 


ready been accomplished in the direction ol quicker and 


better printing tor certain classes of work by the use of 
rubber plates. 

Those vital processes which ultimately result in the written 
or spoken matter being transtormed into cold metal type 
do not concern us, and the linotype, monotype, or hand com- 
The type 
is already set, then, in columns, and locked up in iron forms 
everything O. K.'d for the stereotyper. Right 
A sheet of dry flong 


positor and his type cases will continue as now. 


or chases, 
here we step in, or, at present, watch. 
or papier-maché is pressed down on the type, and the forms 
of type passed under a heavy roller. The result is the forms 
of type pass into a matrix or mold of papier-maché. This 
is afterward put into a suitable frame or box, or even an 
automatic plate-casting machine, and molten metal poured 
or pumped in, so that the resultant cast is a metal plate, a 
replica of the type in the forms. 

There is another way of producing this matrix: Wet or 
damp flong made of alternate tissue and blotting paper pasted 
together, being beaten into the type by brushes operated by 
machine or hand, and the matrix dried in situ on a heated 


press. It curved plates to fit round cylinders of rotaries 


as used for newspaper and periodical work are required, the 
paper matrix is bent into position in a curved box having a 
section corresponding in diameter with the plate- 
carrying cylinder of the printing press. Flat plates are cast 
in simple boxes, a base and a lid to shut down on it, the sides 
of the box being gages or strips which give the required 
thickness of the plate and also hold the matrix in position 
while the metal is poured in. The plates are then trimmed, 
finished and bevelled to fit closely on the cylinders of the 
printing presses, or in the case of flat plates screwed down 
to bases. Any inequalities of the printing surfaces of these 
plates, due to distortion, uneven shrinkage of the metal while 
compensated for by a process of “make- 


eore or 


eooline, ete, are 
ready,” the paper-carrying or impression cylinder being then 
built up with varving thicknesses of paper to compensate for 
any depressions in the metal stereo plate. 

The proposition is to substitute for the stereotyping pro- 
cess, with its heavy machinery, its tons of molten metal, and 
its product, metal plates sometimes weighing 50 pounds each, 

method using rubber. It is well said that “the art pre- 
servative is the art conservative,” and the interests that abound 
in the maintenance of heavy and costly machinery will need 
some efforts to dislodge. But a step has been made, and more 
than one firm uses rubber “stereos” instead of metal ones. 
It is quite in the natural order of things for one to find these 
“rubber” printers are not printers at all. They are those 
huge manufacturing concerns that run an up-to-date printing 
plant as an “expense account” item on their principal manu- 
facture. So one finds that 2 mateh factory prints its millions 
of boxes with rubber; another—a food product econeern 
and here is a paper-bag printed back and front, 
the sides are four-fold thickness, bags made and printed at 
248 a minute, this bag being the last of a run of 360,000, 
and it is as clear as the first print, and no “make-ready” 
whatever. Any interested rubber magnate can see it; it is 
printed with “water” ink, mich cheaper than printing ink, 
made of oils and chemical drvers 

Whv not use a light rubber plate so flexible that it will 
bed itself round a eylinder, and away goes the need of the 
expensive autoplate machine, its tons of metal, and its huge 
So light, too, that the staff of hefty stereotypers 
is no longer necessary “lifting” plates. Plates put right 
on to the printing presses, instantly adapting themselves 
to the impression cylinder, so no “make-ready”; speed up, 
no more tons of metal to whirl round; in fact, the press need 


its cartons; 


gas bills? 
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o 


Aniline dye inks used ; 
the inking rollers set to just kiss the “rubberoes”, and the 
just a kiss of the inked rubber on to 


not be so heavy. no worry of offset; 


iipression he ing also 
the surtace of the paper; economy all round. 

‘he greatest difficulty is met at the start of the process. 
This is in the mold or flong. Ordinary flong molds are useless 
hecause the rubber sticks so to them under the heat and 
Some one could, perhaps, try a 


pressure of vulcanizing. 


cold) vuleanizing process here, but speed is essential. The 
best resu'ts are attained by a plaster mold or matrix 

Quite a d‘fferent method is needed for general printing 
<periments made pel onally point to a flong coated 


The ob 


jection to th's lies in the conservaney of the printer; he wants 


work. E 
with a strong tin-foil, so as to make a metal mold. 


as deep as metal; this is not necessary, as both 
kiss the 


“rubberoes” 
inking rollers and impression eylinders need only 
Then there is the inking roller to be considered; 
Tudia 


rubber 
possibly a rubber roller would meet the difficulty. 
Rubber Journal, London. 


Scientific Management for Rubber Mfrs. 
Continued from page 817 


take the finished products and deliver it to the next de 
partment or the next storeroom. In addition they must 
keep al] time records and all material records, as well as 
all production records and machine effici ney charts. 
2. Material stores department. The storage of material 
would be under the production superintendent who must 
at all times notify the purchas'ng department when stores 
are getting low. This department must also keep all 
records of perpetual inventory and be thoroughly ac 
countable for all material moving in and out of stores. 
3. Production department. This department would carry 
out production orders as issued by planning department. 
4. Inspection. 
of manufacture and if they pass the mater‘al from one 
department to another they must assume full responsi 
bility for its being up to the required standard. In most 
rubber factories it is possible to make the inspectors the 
sub-foremen who are also in charge of production, al- 
though it is desirable to separate the two functions when- 


The inspectors must test all work in process 


ever it is convenient. 

From the above it will be seen that although the production 
superintendent is furnished with all the technical information 
and expert advice necessary in the conduct of his work, he is 
left free to exercise his own judgment. A striking example 
of that is the correlation of the planning and the dispatching 
The planning department is distinctly a_ staff 


departments. 
planning, 


department composed of experts 
rout‘ng, and scheduling. They consider the requirements es- 
tablished by the sales department and issue production orders 
accordingly, stating the quantity of the orders and the time 
However, the final decision as 


in production 


when they must be completed. 
to the exact wav in which this order is to be carried out and 
even an alteration of it is left in the hands of the dispatching 
department, which is an active production department. 
The Committee System 

A valuable aid in co-ordinating the various departments is 
the establishment of shop committees. Shop committees 
should be composed of the heads of the different departments 
and, in the departments, of the foremen. They should meet 
at least onee a week to diseuss factory problems and to air 
their differences. A foreman who knows that his statements 
will be challenged is likely to be careful of what he savs. 

These meetings should be planned in advance and the pro- 
gram must be carefully prepared. The difficulty now is that 
they are largely get-together affairs where very few actual 
shop problems are diseussed. This must be avoided and real 
problems must be brought. The chief value of these meetings 
is that they provide for uniform understanding and therefore 
make for united action. 








NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


September “Chemical Month” 


will 


The mont} ol Septel her, 1922, 
ot 1 larger concentration ot meetings of 
chemica meties nd associations of the 
ole eal mdusti I at ny other time 
luring the vear Three meetings in that 
month ill he tl ( the (merican 
Chemical pociet Pittsburgh, the 
Kighth Nation: Exposition of Chemical 











New 


Amer- 
wan Kleetrochemical Sor 1ety In Montreal, 


Industries in York, and the 
Canada 
The American Chemical Society, with 
15,000 American chem 
annual 
The 


16, will be given 


a membership ol 
for its 
sept. 6-9. 


will ret together 
meeting in Pittsburgh 
following week, Sept. 11 
the Exposition at the 
Grand Central New York, and 
the American Electrochemical Society 
will Montreal a later, be 


ginning Sept. 21 


ists, 


over to Chemical 


Palace, 
meet in week 
with the ex 


the American 


Salesmen’s 


con unction 
tor 


Meetings in 
position are planned 
Ceram Society, the 
ciation of the Chemical Industry, and the 
Technical the Pulp and 
Paper Industry Following the Pitts 
burgh meeting, it is expected that many 
members attending New 
York to spend the following week at the 


Asso 


Association of 


will come to 
ex position, 


Yale University has arranged to send 
several classes in chemical engineering to 
the exposition, for a three day intensive 
study of the products and equipment on 
exhibition under the supervision of their 


recular instructors 


Sues Goodyear for $1.000,000 


Mrs. Robert C. Eddy, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., widow of a former employe of the 
Goodyear branch in that city, has sued the 
Goodyear Rubber Co. of New York for 
$1,000,000 in royalties on articles which 
she claims were invented by her husband 
which the manufactured 
sold. Goodyear’s department 


and company 


and legal 
says the company never made the goods. 


Planters Stop Buying Autos 


Because of the continued low price ol 


erude rubber in the Dutch East Indies, 
reports Consul Spamer of the United 
States Department of Commerce, im- 


other automo- 


porters of American and 
have 


biles in Medan and other places 
closed their branches and ceased all efforts 
to sell ears. Low prices received for this 
year’s tobacco crop are another factor 
The light two-wheel 
one-horse carriage, the “one-horse shay” 
of bygone days, is again coming into use. 


in the situation. 


Midwest Engine Co. Reorganized 


Lon R. Smith, vice-president directing 
sales and advertising of the Midw:st En- 
gine Co., Indianapolis, Ind., reports the 
reorganization of that company 
pleted. Present preferred stockholders 
have subseribed for $1,000,000 of bonds. 
Orders for about $2,000,000 of engines, 
pumps, turbines, ete, are on the books. 
Business has been on an upward trend 
for several months, and the reorganized 
eoneern will active operations 
early in August in a strong financial 
position, according to Mr. Smith. 


com- 


resume 


Start Reclaiming Rubber 


Russell Mills, Chiltonville, Mass., a 
branch of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., has started operations in re- 
claiming rubber after being closed down 
for nearly a year. Some complaints have 
been made against the plant turning acid 
and other refuse into Eel river and a re- 
quest has been made that the company 
provide for its refuse in a filter bed. 


Thermoid’s Kansas City Branch 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton. 
N. J., has opened a branch office in 
Kansas City, Mo., in the Lathrop Build- 
ing, corner Tenth and Grand avenues, in 
charge of H. J. Campbell, district man- 
ager. Twelve southern and southwestern 
states will be covered from this office with 
a full line of Thermoid produets. 

Ajax Rubber Co. has repaid a bank 
of $300,000 not due until Oct. 27 


loan mts 
the company’s 


thus 
financial position. 


diselosing strong 
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Fire Prevention Exposition 


One otf the features of National Fire 
Prevention Week will be the National 
Fire Prevention Exposition to be held 


in New York City beginning October 2. 


The plan and purpose of the exposition 
have been endorsed by the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and other 
associations interested in educating the 
publie to the common fire hazards and 
their elimination. W. W. Orr, assistant 
secretary of the National Association ot 
Credit Men, is in charge of the fire pre- 


vention work of that organization. 














CHARLES C. CHRISTI 
Des Moines 


Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co lowa 


Rubber Stamp Business Growing 


The annual business of the 
stamp industry of this country is not less 


rubber 


than $15,000,000, according to Thomas 
D. Goodwin, cost expert of the Inter- 
national Stamp Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, in an address at the eleventh con- 
vention of that organization. Business 
men should concentrate on doing business 


with rubber stamps”, he declared. “The 
financial genius of the future will be 
surrounded with batteries of rubber 


stamps.” 


A Correction 


In an article on page 210 of our June 
25 issue the location of the Star Rubber 
Co. was given as Trenton, N. J. This 
should have read Akron, Ohio. 
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Mexican Guayule Plants Close 


The Torreon, Mexico, plant of the Con 
tinental Rubber Co. and other factories 
in the guayule producing district of 
Mexico have been closed, due to the low 
price of crude rubber and unsatisfactory 
labor conditions. These factories have 
been producing rubber from the guayule 
shrub, but until erude rubber prices ad- 
vanee sufficiently it will not pay the 
ruavule plants to operate. 


Conn. Plant for Radio 


The plant of the Askam Rubber Co., ot 
Milford, Conn., has been taken over by 
the Pruven Composition Products Mtg. 
Co., and has begun the manufacture of 
insulation and radio products, with 50 
to 60 employes. John J. Sharpe ts 
president and Clifford B. Wilson, secre 
tary and treasurer. 


Premier Starts Aug. | 


A new New Jersey company, the 
Premier Rubber Co., has leased a factory 
at 218 to 224 New street, Newark, N. J., 
and will engage in the manutacture of 
rubber balls and other 
specialties. Special machinery 

installed and operations will 


rubber heels, 
rubber 

has been 
start about August 1. 


George W. Weeks Dies Suddenly 


W hile engaged in a telephone conver- 
sation in his office on the morning of 
July 25 George W. Weeks, vice pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer of the Can- 
tor!’ Rubber Canton, Ohio, 
fell over dead from angina pectoris. He 
had been an official of the company tor 
eleven years and a resident of Canton 
for thirty A wife, a daughter, 
and two sons survive him. 


Company, 


years. 


Phoenix Rubber Bankrupt 


The Phoenix Rubber Co., of Akron, has 
filed in the federal court at Cleveland a 
voluntary bankruptey, with 
assets of $864,908.22 and liabilities of 
$350,733.81. Although the 
viven as more than twice the debts, the 
inability of the company to provide ready 
eash is thought to have brought about the 


petition in 


assets are 


failure. 


Thomas M. Starkie Dead 


Thomas M. Starkie, 55 vears old, vice 
president and general manager of Har- 
shaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., large New 
York dealers in chemicals, died suddenly 
from uremia on the morning of August 
4, following a business trip to Philadel- 
phia. He was taken unconscious from a 
Pullman car on the previous day and 
removed to Bellevue Hospital. Mr. 
Starkie is survived by a widow and eight 
children. 
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How Dutch Production Grew 


In a commentary on rubber production 
in the Dutch East Indies, Dr. Hunger 
refers in the Amsterdam Handelsblad to 
the way in which rubber cultivation has 
heen extended there. He says that during 
the vears 1917 to 1920 204 new enter- 
prises have been founded in Dutch India 
cultivation. During these 
plantations have 


for rubber 
three years surface 
been inereased by 259,455 acres. The 
surface production on the total surface 
of 220,000 hectares is actually 50 per cent 
larger, so that proposals will be made to 
More 
over, a producing surface of still more 
than 150,000 hectares is already being 
explored, which will mean a considerable 


reduce production by 10) per cent. 


increase in world production in coming 
vears. 





LAMBERT 
Trenton, N J 


Joun A. 
Acme Rubber Mfg. Co.. 


Huge Advertising Expenditures 


According to figures supplied to 
Printers’ Ink by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, publishers of The Saturday 
Evening Post, the following rubber and 
automobile manufacturers expended the 
sums mentioned in 1921 in periodical ad- 


vertising: Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


$593,685; United States Rubber Co., 
$382,523: Dodge Bros. Co., $369,132; 
Q7 
a= é 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., $302,027; 
Maxwell- Chalmers Co., $272,200; Hupp 
Motor Car Corp., $264,500. Expendi- 
tures in newspapers, trade papers, pro- 
grams, street cars, direct mail literature, 
and other media are not ineluded. 


Candee Reopens with 1300 


Closed since May 11, the factory of the 
L. Candee Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn., reopened on July 5 with 1200 men 
and women employes and expected to 
add 100 more hands shortly afterward. 


Serap Rubber in Sixth Class 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered that serap rubber in earload 
lots be placed in the sixth class instead 
of its former rating as fifth class, on or 
before August 26, in official classification 
territory. This is a_ victory for the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Ine., New York City. H. F. 
Masman is manager of the traffic depart- 
ment of the association. 


New Azo Warehouse 


The American Zine Sales Co. has es- 
tablished another warehouse stock of Azo 
zine oxides at the Knowlion warehouse, 
93 Perry Buffalo, N. Y. The 
trade in this territory is thus assured of 
the same high standard of service offered 
by the company at its many other ware- 


street, 


house pomts. 


Lambert Doubles Output 


According to Guy M. Collette, general 
manager of the Lambert Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, the patented cushion tire 
being manufactured by this company is 
the principal reason for the production 
of the plant having doubled during the 
past six months. A wide market for this 
tire has been found in Mexico and 
England, and other foreign markets are 
being cultivated. 


Hood Sales Jump 


Despite lower selling prices on the 
average, the sales of the Hood Rubber 
Co. for the first five months of 1922 were 
$1,200,000 in exeess of the total for the 
corresponding period last year. 


Personals 


P. W. Litehfield, vice president of 
Goodyear, and E. J. Thomas, his secre- 
tary, returned to Akron about Aug. 1. 
Mr. Litchfield toured Europe for six 
weeks. His wife and daughter ace- 
companied him. 


> 2 . 


O. T. Beadle, of Miller Rubber Com- 
pany’s export department, is in Europe 
visiting Miller distributors and dealers in 
Great Britain and arranging for dis- 
tribution in other European countries. 
He is making his headquarters in Paris 
and will be away from the United States 
probably a year and a half. 

* * . 


W. H. Fleming has succeeded H. T. 
Gillen as manager of the production ser- 
vice division of the Goodyear plant at 
Akron. He was formerly division super- 
intendent of tire production at plant No. 
2. He is an engineer by profession, and 
only 31 years old. 

* * ° 

Bert Waddell, formerly assistant ex- 
port manager for Firestone, is now vice 
president in charge of sales of the Cooper 
Tire & Battery Corp., Boston, Mass. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAI 


CHEMICAL MARKET 


New York, AuGuUS"' 


», 


1922 


during the last period and while few chemicals registered advances the 


Ther 


was the usual summer routine 


ot 


business 


amount of passing business was very satisfactory. 


The important materials of special interest to the rubber industry remained unchanged or were restricted t 


range, 


material, There is a 


the unsettled labor conditions and tariff agitation and produc 


ot buyers to 


ACCELERATORS 


Organic 
Aldehyde 


re 


anticipate 


ammonia rystals Ib = 
Aniline oil, bulk basis, lk 
Excellerex lb 
Formaldehyde-Aniline lb 


Hexameth ne lt 
Paraphe: 


rhiocarbanilid 





I yy Sols ach ts at Ib 
Inorganic 
Lead, dry red bbls ib 


Lead,white, basic carbonate Ib 


Litharge, domesti« — 
imported ‘ ‘oan 
Lime, Superf lt 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light, oe Ib 
extra light —s Ib 
heavy It 
Orange Mineral Ib 
COLORS 
Blacks 
Carbon Black Ib 
Micronex ; ver 
Lamp Black e+ om 
Bone : Ib 
Drop sn ae 
Ivory . lb 
Blues 
Prussian p 
Ultramarine lb 
Cobalt ¢60~ ome 
Browns 
Iron oxide ° Ib 
Sienna, Italiar b 
Umber Turkey lb 
Vandyke, domest 
Greens 
Chrome, light, c. p Ib 
medium ' o oae 
dark bi mateee Ib 
commercial , lb 
Rubber Makers Green Ib 
Reds 
Antimor crimsor lb 
golden lb 
red sulphuret .... Jb 
Indian, English, pure Ib 
Para toner ... . .ewt 
Rubber makers red Ib 
purple . ‘ Ib 
Toluidine toner lb 
Tuscan red ’ Ib 
Venetian red — 
Vermillion, quicksilver, 
English I 
domestic 7 Ib 
Whites 
Albalith .. , -_ Ib 
Aluminum bronze . Ib 
Azolith ‘ no ae 
Lithopone, domestic 
(factory ) ; . lb 
Zine oxide 
American Horse 
Head Special ...Ib 
XX red eee Ib 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) ....Ib 
ZZ (under 5 per cent 
leaded ) ian Ib 


Z (8-10 per cent leaded ) 
Zine oxide, French 


process, White sea] Ib 

Green sea] i wr tate 

fee Ib. 
Yellows 

Chrome, light, ¢ p Ib 


al 


Scareity 


Inquiry, however, has been steadily broadening 


ol 


the future 
95 fa 98 
15 @ 1s 
10 a 

50 @ » 
72 (a 75 
60 1 70 
27 ! ss 
35 @ = 

% 7 oe 

7T\4%@ . 
0O8%@ 08 % 
17 @ - 

O2 f 2% 
24 @ .25 
45 @ — 
12 fa 14 
1¢ I 22 
17 @ 24 
12 fa 40 
05% @ 07% 
OT7T%@ 16 
15 @ 45 
a) ? 

10 ’ 4 

zl a 26 
044% @ 05 
04% O68 
O4 a 

4 \%, 7 0 
30 @ 32 
35 @ 36 
36 @ 45 
12 (a —_— 
50 @ — 
33 1 10 
17 , ? 25 
.20 fa 22 
12 1 

25 fa 40 
50 @ om 
50 @ - 
25 a 0 
17%@ .35 
O3%@ 06 
2 a 9 

25 @ .80 
06 @ .06% 
55 @ .60 
06 @ 06y% 
A) (a 06% 
08 @ .08% 
07%@ 08 
07%@ .08 
.07 “%@ 07 
07 @ .O7% 
11 @ 114% 
09% (fa 104% 
08% @ 09% 
16 fa 17 


some important iten 


The general tone of t 
aark 
Ocher French 
domestic 
Rubber Makers’ Yellow, 


is. 


0 a 


narrow 


and sellers are holding firm on prices of both domestic and foreign 


Business during July was very encouraging considering 


he market 


16 
16 


50 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Alu inum flake 
hydrate 
Ammonia carbonate 
Barium carbonate 
Barytes, southern off-color 
Western, prime white, 
Basofor .. bie a ae 
Blane fixe, dry, f.o.b.works 
Carrara filler 
Chalk, precipitated, 


extra light 
heavy ee 
Clay, China, domestic, ... 
imported 
Dixie 
Blue Ridge 
Fossil flour 
Glues, extra white 
medium white 
cabinet 
cabinet low grade 
common bone 
Graphite flake, bbls 
amorphous 


é i 
Infusorial 
bolted 
pow de red 
Stone (powdered) 
(gold bond 
powdered 


earth, powdered 


Mica 
Rotton 
Silica 
Soapstone, 
Starch, 
Tale, domestic 
French 
French 
Italian, 
Alba 
Tripoli, whites 
Whiting, commercia 
Quaker 
English Tst 
gilder’s hx 


Paris whiteAmerican 


powder d or 


high 


Terra 


Wood pulp XXX 
X 
Zine Oxide 
5 per cent leaded 
10 per cent lead 
re 
20 per cent lead 
phate 
35 per cent lead 
phate . 
(Also see 


-lb 


ton 

ton 

Ib 
lb 


to 


Ib 
Ib 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
Ib 
Ib 


aa 


Ib 
Ib 
Ib 
ton 
ton 
lb 


b 


ton 
tor 
ton 


ton 


ton 


sul 

Ib 
sul- 
Ib 
u hites 


ron 


a ee 


wits 


to 
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MINERAL RUBBER 


70.00 
50.00 


IE ad saca Se aria 
Genasco (factory) 
Hard hydrocarbor 
Soft l:ydrocarbon 
Pioneer M.R. .. 
820 M. P. hydrocarbon 
(c. 1. factory) 
300/310 M. P. hydro- 
factor 


earbon (« l 
Synpro, granulated, 
M.R. (factory) 


. ton 
.ton 


ton 


ton 


. ton 


ton 


ton 


. ton 


SOFTENERS 


Acids 


Acetic, 28 per cent cwt 
Phenol ; eee 
Cresylic, 97 p. ¢ Ib 

LNG. bcadandne gee 
Muriatic, 20 degress cwt. 
Nitric, 36 decrees ewt 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 

60 degrees, bulk ton 
Tartaric, crystals ....Ib 
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00 


.00 


5.00 


ers noted at the turn of the month a tendency on the part 


was very firm. 
. 17 Alkalies 
17 Caustic soda, 76 p.c. ewt. 3.75 @ 3.90 
! 03% Soda ash, 55 p.c. ..cwt. 2.15 @ 2.20 
a 21 
GG — |0Oa 
Castor, No bbls — 12 (a 
Corn, crude, bbls lb lOw’%a 
id inn une ee wae Ib 12%@ - 
Chinawood, bbls. . Ib 11% @ 12 
(a Cottonseed, . Ib US y, a UY 
(@ 18 Glycerine, drums ... .lb. 15 @ 16 
’ Us A | Linseed, domestic gal 52 (a So 
a 65.00 imported gal 84 06a do 
@ 17 Palm, Niger es 06% @ 06% 
a - OS NPA See ys oe 07% @ 07 % 
% @ — Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 2 @ 12% 
4@ 04% Petrolatum, amber lb 044% 04% 
U dark amber Ib 03 ‘a 03 % 
Pine, steam distilled gal] 85 t 90 
2 fa 04% Rapeseed, refined . gal 84 @ 85 
2 @ 03% hE ELE gal 95 @ 1.00 
@ 16.50 Rosin, first rectified gal 39 @ 
a 22.00 second rectified gal. 41 @ 
@ 32.00 Tar, commercial ... . gal. 31%@ 
@ 32.00 Soya Bean ; 2 @ 
fa . Petrolatuin, standard .Ib 05 a 08 
a 40 
@ 26 
@ .30 Resins and Pitches 
‘a 18 Cumar resin, hard lb 09 l 14 
Lf 14 soft Ib 09 a 14 
" a 12 Tar Retort bbl 10.00 a10,50 
; kiln burned : bb! 9.00 @ 
@ Pitch, Burgundy ... .Ib 05 @ .06 
fa n i Pee ton 01%@ —- 
7 pine tar 03 a 
La 041% Rosi grade K bbl 7.00 
~ (a 50.00 Strained bbl 6.50 A 
a Shellac, fine organe Ib 10 
@ 23.95 
(18.00 
Solvents 
@ 30.00 
@ 45.00 Acetone drums Ib 10 a 12 
@55 00 Alcohol, denatured, 
Ss Sarre gal. 2 a 34 
fa ’ Methyl, 95 per cent, 
(a EP te gal. 52 @ - 
a — Benzol, 90 per cent gal. 27 @ .32 
@15.00 pure Terr ee gal 30 @ .35 
@ 1.90 Carbon bisulphide, . . Ib. 06 @ .07 
@ 1.25 tetrachloride ..... Jb 09%@ 10% 
@ 1.45 Dimethylaniline ..... Ib. 15 @ — 
’ Motor gasoline, 
a steel bbls gal ot a 
Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 26 a 
4@ .07% Toluol, Pe” Nanceds gal. 320 @ 35 
rurpentine, spirits gal 119 @ 
@ 07% wood gal 112 @ 
Paracymene lb 15 a 
@ .07% 
Wazes 
@ 07% Beeswax lb 5 a 12 
sun bleached ......Ib 45 @ _- 
Caranuba, No. 1 ... .Jb 16 @ 17 
Ceresin, white ..... Ib 09 @ 10 
ae Ib 20 @ 24 
Montan, crude Ib 03% 04 
@ = Ozokerite, black, lb 15 a 17 
@ 3 rreen lb 26 a 27 
a 42.00 Parafline 133-135M.P. Ib. 06 @ 
@ 35.90 Sweet wax Ib 12 a 
@ 44.00 
@ 50.00 
SUBSTITUTES 
@ 43.00 
Black Ib 08 @ 14 
@ 70.00 eer ae Ib 09 @ .16 
Brown eT eo 10 @ 15 
Brown factice ...... Ib OS 14 
White factice awoke Ib 09 @ 16 
@ 3.00 ‘ . 
@ .18 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
fa 58 
@ .53 Lead, black hyposulphite 
@ 1.25 (black hypo) a Ib 25 @ 5 
@ 5.25 Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib. 20 @ - 
(@ 16.00 Sulphur flour pure cwt 2.60 @ 2.90 
@11.00 Bergenport pure cwt 2.55 @ 2.90 
@ nd superfine, 190 PD. « cw 2 00 (a 100 
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Zine Oxide he de nd was not quite demand. Quotations follow: Commer Commercially Clean Thin ; 
i . . Brown Crepe 1i3\%@ 
« net r i tiie previous period lal, $1 LO per LOO pounds ; cwilders bolt Roll Brown ¢ repe, spot 11% @ 12 
Price eontinued the rrie n spite of the ed $1.15 to $1.25; extra gilders bolted, Paras " 
, ~ ~ , Maderia Fine 2 
continued ad ance } the price ol speiter +] Ze to S11. ): Ameriean paris white, Acre Fine 191 19% 
‘ la »F : " “neo } HWA eo £17 Up-river Fine 19 a - 
Quotatior on dor ‘ re as tollows $1.35 to $1.45: English eliffstone, 1.70 E 2 ‘a 
eu , Upriver Medium ........ .17 @~-.17% 
French proce red s¢ » O74 UU } I cents, to $1.90. Up-river Cau¢ho Ball 
; ¢ ; r : . - "1 shipme \, @ ‘ 
rreel Cal, Uy ol0 ; Cents, white sea Tal rhe demand for tale is_ better AP ge nea rt ms 18 
ll, to 11! y cent \merican process, com than it has been for several vears ; much Islands Medium 16 @ 
14 te, 1 ni - s s Coarse I“~@ 
mere, ead we, 6 v 3 cents; leaded more of both the domestic and imported — Coar 2 
| e ; 
grades, 5 per cent lead phate, (72 tO going into consumption. Domestie Xingu Ball 10% 
i, cents; 10, 20 and 35 per cent lead brought $15. to $18 per ton; French ,, Pine Fine 17%@ 18 
vf " ontanac 
sulphate, ¢ to 71 cent $22'5 to $30; high grade French, $40. Prime Pressed 11\%4@ 
Lithophor Busine continued good to $45: Italian $44. to $55. pon 06— 
considering the PASO! ot the vent ‘| } ere ‘ . . sangermassin 06% r 
' . (Caustic Soda Standard brands contin Palembang : 7% 8 
‘ mel re Mmmportatiol ot 4 riul _—- Sis G Perch 
hay net ‘ I , Belgiu ued to he quoted at >).409 ex store tor ms ' Maw Percha 14 : 
lithophone t] ear but this has not in i - _ Prime Macassar 2 
I ;, ' domestic consumption and sales generally Balata 

| i] ! Lie hy rie ~ oT ion sti ry : "an } lo« 
tertered ; ' , apenas vere in small lots. The market has been Panama BI k = 
manufacture Domestic prices remail : ; 1 an Surinam Sheets 68 70 

= ye , under the seasonal dullness but at that Columbia Block j j 
ed at 6 cents per pound in bags; 644 cents much better than it was some months Venezuela Block a9 a1 
m parre ‘ ’ { i | i! barrels 

igo 
less thar il t _ 
Lit Tl { uiet: pur Soda Asi The market for this mater . 
; ij ‘ | ‘ - { ait rit 
arket was quiet; PU igi was well nuintained, prodocers = Reclaimed Rubb 
chases her " 1, mmedinte vants Ni on aintained, proauce re ec aime u er 

. ' portine ithdrawals on contract much in 

onl Onotat ( | ae Oe se! ee , sae : 
NS nf ‘ ound 100) pound kegs excess of this period last year. Light New York, AvuGus §, 1922 
Pai one” gal acs was ‘ted at $1.75 to $2.10 -_ 
le tha 0 pound ) cents: 500 to ®Sh in bag a — ted at $1.75 to $2.1 The few reclaimed rubber plants in op- 
: , ver h . 0 Ss £1.95 to $2.30 in ; . as 

OOO pounds 1] ee f OOO te 10.000 pel hundred pound and ] vv 5 a 1! eration are running at about yy) pe r cent 
in ’ ' : harrels x store Spot was 5 to 10 eents , . 
pounds, 10.8 cent barrels, ex . re “ is vo : oft capacity, on a sort of hand-to-mouth 

er hund wounds hich . 7 ; 

Orange Mineral—The market was in- Pe? "Vhered pou _ basis. One or two New England plants 
active and there ere no changes in quo ln ye () [he re Was an 1 proved have been opened for temporary replen- 
tation Domestic quoted at 12 to demand and supplies were not any too jshment of stocks. It is purely a buyers’ 

x | T nl T ) ‘ VAS im ¢ . S 4 = . : : : : 
14 cents per pound; French at 15 cents plentitul. The price was firm at 15 cent market, with prices practically unchanged 
' i ) ”) | ve . 
and German at 14 cent per pound trom our last report. 

, ; 4 ntint ] ' » | (a peseer s } ss ‘aApesee . ’ . 

Bary Business continued fairly Ray ru ' hipn ents of rapt eed Quotations of this date are nominally 
netive with some diffieulty in making de- from India to the United Kingdom and as follows: 
liveries owing to the railroad situation. the Continent from January 1 to July 12 
Prime We fern eontinued t rs per ton, an ounted to 176, 50 tons against 20,600 Standard Reclaims 

pa ; ov Floating 12 » $.13 

ft. o. b. works, mneludu package tons in the same period last vear. Che Friction 12 13 
Blane Five—Demand eontinues good market was steady with refined at 83 to Boots and Shoes 9% 10% 

; . Boots and Shoes (washed) 13 7 14 

and producers have nothing to complain S4 cents per pound, Mechanical 8 a 10 
of about the se on’s business Drv was Carbon Blael The demand for both Hose 10%@ 11% 

1 i : Tires, truck 09 10 

quoted at 4% to 4'% cents pe pound; export and domestic continues strong Tires. auto 00 10 

pulp $40. to S50, per tor and is fully equal to the supply. rhere White 13 14 


Whiting—The market had the same was no change in price from the previous 
reneral charactet vitl material in cood quotation ot 16 to 2? cents per pound 


Scrap Rubber 


: New York, Aveusr 3, 1922 
Crude Rubber The serap rubber market is described 
at this writing by one of the leading men 
New York, AvGust 3, 1922 of commerce that is below the cost of pro- in this branch of the business as “stag- 
PRICES in general remain firm in this duction with practically unlimited pros- nant.” He ascribes this condition largely 
market. and the course of the Pects of demand in the world’s future. A to the state of the erude rubber market. 
market seems to parallel that in staple article, in fact, such an article as Prices for small lots are virtually the 
London, Singapore, Colombo and other steel or food stuffs. The plantations in same as at our last report, and may he 
cunters Theme te ithe demand. and te the Malaya states are getting overgrown considered firm. Buyers have all the ad- 
with rank vegetation and reverting to vantages in such a market, and can usu- 
forest in many instances. It will take ally obtain good concessions in prices if 
several seasons to restore their produc- interested in quotations on pretty large 
tivity. Labor has gone up there so much lots. 
that many plantations cannot afford to 
pay the cost of rubber collection. 
London prices remain around 714 to 


tone is extremely quiet as though await 
ing developments in the proposed re 
striction of output or export tax sehemes 
Arrivals of rubber from the various ship 
ping ports have not diminished in vol Quotations of this date (per pound in 
earload lots delivered, except Mixed Auto 
which is quoted per ton) are as follows: 


ume, and imports for the six months end 
ing June 30 this vear have been 130,358 


an os Sd, corresponding to average prices in 
tons against 78,712 tons during the eor I 5 Se pri I 


se marke — ee —_— — Auto tire peelings 1 @ Nominal 
responding period in 1921 With the this market rhe market there also is in Standard White auto 01 » Nominal 
Eastern plantations still producing and ° waiting mood Mixed ~ ton 12.00 @15 00 
“a ‘ ‘ ; watt S § asd > ke Mele we — . icycle tires . 00 a 00 % 
shipping rubber at the peak load. and Quotations of this date ar practically ll yy AS TEE ET o0%@ 00% 
surp] ‘} , mulatine. the esent as follows: Boots and shoes ..... 02% @ 02% 
urpius stocKs accumulating, le presen Arctics, trimmed .......... . 01%@ .02 
situation is none too bricht from the view- Plantations Arctics, untrimmed ........ 01%@ 01% 
int of advaneinge prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets and eee Gee, ee BD occcesccces 03% @ = 
m = SERS peu First Latex, spot 14% Inner tubes, compounded --- O2%@ .02% 
In connection with artificial plans to August /September 14% @ .35 Battery jars, black compounde 01 @ - 
. : October /December 15%@ Inner tubes, red ‘ 02%4 —- 
restrict production ft is interesting to January /March 16% Heels and peds ... a ~ aes 
quote from a letter recently received by Smoked Sheets. plain, spot .14% Dy WEE “Win dcenceeciaces 00% @ 00% 
> ‘ ’ : ’ Amber Crepe, No. 1 14% @ 5 Garden hose Sy ce walt 00% @ - 
Orvis Bros. & Co. from their London ’ ” ” 2 14% @ Air brake hose .... IIE 00% @ 00% 
correspondent : , Rigs P 3 13% @ Red packing ............ 01 @ .01% 
> ; . Licht Clean Thin Brown Red mixed rubber ....... O1y%~@ o1% 
Rubber is the one outstanding article 


Crepe 14% @ “ White mixed rubber .......... OLr%@ .01% 











